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EDITORIALS 


MERGERS —The following is reproduced word for 
word from the July 15, 1955, THE COUN- 

AND BRANDS TRY GARDENER: 

REBUTTAL “COUNTRY GARDENER SHOCKS 


CANNING TRADE EDITOR: We were 
mildly taken to task by the editor of CANNING TRADE in an 
editorial appearing in the July 4th issue of that magazine for 
saying, ‘When the large distributors give up their own brands, 
the little canner will be done.’ 

“This editor whom we shocked is a good friend of ours. That 
is self-evident in the editorial when he referred to the COUN- 
TRY GARDENER as ‘the breezy house organ of COUNTRY 
GARENS, INC.’ He could have just as easily, and perhaps 
even more accurately, described us as the ‘windy house organ 
of COUNTRY GARDENS, INC’ 


“The good editor of CANNING TRADE missed one word in 
our article (Mergers High In Food Industry—June 15, 1955), 
which might have made him feel better. We said, ‘It looks as if 
efficient small canners will continue to exist by supplying for 
private labels and by selling other canners who are promoting 
their labels.’ We undoubtedly are in agreement that merely to 
exist is not a very commendable objective, 


“However, by no stretch of the imagination can every small 
canner successfully promote his own label. That just isn’t eco- 
nomically feasible. So, let’s be practical. Small canners are 
individualists of the most rugged variety. They either aren’t 
interested in cooperating with each other to promote a common 
brand or for some other reason they won’t make the sacrifices to 
get such a brand going. Under these circumstances they must 
turn to private label business as their only alternative. And 
many of these brethren who are doing a good job of supplying 
solely for private brands seem to be doing right well. At least, 
their financial statements indicate they are making good prog- 
ress, while we who are promoting labels are spending our money 
in trying to build consumer acceptance. 


“Naturally, we agree with the editor of CANNING TRADE 
that it is desirable to build brand acceptance, or we long since 
would have abandoned our COUNTRY GARDEN brand. But 
the canner who does not choose to struggle over the hurdles 
found in the road to brand acceptance will have to rely on pri- 
vate brands for business. So, again we say, if there are no 
private brands for him to supply he will be out of business. 
How can it be otherwise?” 


As everyone knows who reads this column, God bless them, 
the writer is not a professional editor, and never will be, but 
through long association and background, he has a feeling of 
“belonging” to the canning fraternity. In this connection, it 
may be of interest to some to note that with this issue “The 
Canning Trade” proudly begins its 78th year of service to this 
wonderful industry. What we’re getting at is that the above 
is the only reply we have had from “Norm” Sorensen, whom 
everyone knows heads up Country Gardens, Inc., of Milwaukee. 
Over the years this publication, its editors and owners, have 
been privileged to win the friendship and confidence of canners 
everywhere. Your present Editor realizes full well that he en- 
joys the fruits of those two industry scholars who have pre- 
ceded him in this chair. One of the prime functions of this 
column is to discuss important business trends. We know of no 
better way than to relay the thinking of recognized industry 
leaders. On occasion we are bold to disagree, in part at least. It 
is perhaps not cricket, or should we say “professional” in these 
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instances to name names, to discuss personal viewpoints in an 
open editorial. It is done only to lend emphasis and credence 
to the opposing view .. . to emphasize the fact that we may well 
be “off the beam”. The fact that we have yet to lose a friend 
in the doing indicates to us, we hope, that these folks realize 
there is no malice intended or implied. Final object being, of 
course, to promote industry thinking and discussion on impor- 
tant controversial issues. 


But back to our subject—It is apparent that there exists little 
controvery between Mr. Sorensen and the writer. Let us be 
the first to agree that every small canner could not possibly 
successfully promote his own label. An editor would have to be 
pretty smug to think for a moment that an industry down to 
the last man would follow a recommendation, however good 
it might be. The best he can hope is that some few might “get 
religion”. By the same token it is equally true that not every 
small canner can successfully sell to the private label buyer. It 
takes an active sales organization anyway it’s done. And the 
canner who has been in the habit of letting his brokers (or any- 
body else’s broker for that matter) make a sale anywhere he 
can without any regard for repeat orders and the development 
of steady customers, is finding the going rougher and tougher 
every day. So let’s say that type of canner will be out of busi- 
ness, distributor brands or no distributor brands. The conten- 
tion is that if you are going to have to go to work saleswise 
anyhow, you might as well go to work for yourself, just as our 
correspondent is doing. 


—Speaking on the subject of small 
business and its survival, Ray O. 
Harb, National Sales Service Man- 
ager of Red and White Food Stores 
(another gentleman whose opinion we respect highly), told 
members of the Greensboro, North Carolina, Rotary Club on 
July 18 that, “With the right mental approach and team spirit 
a small businessman can prosper and grow in todays market.” 
He said that, “Independent Food Stores still account for 64 per- 
cent of the total retail business in this country. A&P which 
has 9 percent of the total food business has not shown a sig- 
nificant gain in the past 10 to 15 years. However, local inde- 
pendent supermarkets have shown the greatest growth in the 
past 10 years.” 

Mr. Harb says that the way for small business to survive is 
to become big, “to make big stores out of small ones.” He said 
that Red & White provides the tools and techniques which en- 
ables a small retailer to become big. To go along with these 
tools, he said, “the small businessman must first have the desire 
to grow; second, think in big terms; third, be a part of the 
team; fourth, be willing to stay modern in his thinking, physical 
plant and operations; fifth, be willing to learn, constantly study 
his job and apply himself; sixth, have a reliable quarterback, 
in this case a wholesaler. 


“There is no future for the small minded businessman ; there 
is a big future for the small businessman in whatever industry 
he may be in—if he is big minded”, Mr. Harb concluded. 


So there you are. For a moment, let’s apply that to the can- 
ning industry. First of all there seems to be something just a 
bit contradictory about a theory that would save small busi- 
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MORE TRAVELLING BILLBOARDS 


Belgium, Wis., July 18, 1955 
Dear Sir: 

I read with interest the editorial in 
the July 18th issue of your magazine. 

We agree with your comments very 
much and believe that all of the canning 
industry should press for publicity of 
canned foods, and we promote this idea 
ourselves very much. 

For instance, enclosed is a picture of 
one of our trucks and every truck of ours 
is painted, advertising quality canned 
foods, and on this one we have actual 
cans similar to our labels painted right 
on the truck which roughly covers ten 
states every day of the week. 

Just thought you would like to see 
that at least some canners agree with 
your editorial. 

Respectfully yours, 
The Krier Preserving Company 
Stanley Bergman 
Sales Manager 


[Comment: Photo received too late for 
inclusion in this week’s issue. We will 
show it to you next week. It’s a beauty 
in four colors the can striking the viewer 
in the eye against a white background. 
On Wisconsin! Any more? | 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


H. J. Heinz Company established an 
all-time sales record of $234,179,207 for 
its 86th fiscal year which closed April 
27, 1955, it was announced July 14 by 
H. J. Heinz II, president, in the firm’s 
annual report to stockholders and em- 
ployees. Last year’s sales were $220,- 
632,934. 


Net income for the year increased 57 
percent to $8,782,324 from $5,585,676 for 
the previous year, Mr. Heinz stated. 


The company continued to pay quar- 
terly dividends on the common stock dur- 
ing the year at an annual rate of $1.80 
a share. These dividend payments totaled 
$3,039,799 and represented the 44th con- 
secutive year in which dividends were 
paid on common stock. Dividends paid 
on the 3.65 percent preferred stock 
totaled $309,496. 

Earnings per share were $5.02 as com- 
pared to $3.12 per share a year ago. 
After the payment of dividends, a total 
of $5,433,029 was transferred to surplus. 
This amounted to $3.22 per share of com- 
mon stock. 

Commenting upon the outlook for the 
year, Mr. Heinz said, “The fiscal year of 
1956 promises even greater opportunities 
than the successful year just closed. Eco- 
nomic conditions are favorable in all 
countries. Changes that we have made 
in our organization structure, sales and 
marketing policies, in manufacturing 
processes and in distribution methods 
have been productive and are steadily 
gaining in effectiveness. 

“T earnestly believe that we are mak- 
ing more progress today than at any 
time in our history. The record of the 
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past year has been most encouraging and 
the prospects for the coming year are 
heartening. Our organization is compe- 
tent and prepared to seize every oppor- 
tunity for future growth.” 

In addition to its United States busi- 
ness, the Heinz Company operates sub- 
sidiaries in England, Canada and Aus- 
tralia, with the firm’s International head- 
quarters located in Pittsburgh. 


In regard to the company’s business in 
the United States, Mr. Heinz reported 
that the firm is “gradually modifying its 
traditional system of direct selling and 
delivery to retail stores by utilizing the 
services of well organized, effective re- 
tail buying groups. We have adopted this 
method of distribution in markets where 
established buying groups can provide 
improved delivery service at lower cost 
to our customers.” 


Sales of Libby products for the fiscal 
year ended May 28, 1955, were at an all- 
time high both in dollars and in case 
volume, Charles S. Bridges told stock- 
holders on July 8th in his annual report. 
The statement made its appearance just 
a few days following charges by a 
minority group, seeking to gain control, 
that the company is standing still and 
losing out to its competitors. Consoli- 
dated net sales totaled $261,876,478, in- 
cluding $38,862,260 for certain foreign 
subsidiaries. Consolidated net earnings 
amounted to $5,433,402, equal to $1.35 a 
share on the common stock after allow- 
ing for preferred dividend requirements. 
Net sales of the American and Canadian 
companies amounted to $223,014,218 and 
net earnings, including dividends from 
foreign subsidiaries amounted to $5,270,- 
576. The corresponding sales for the 
previous fiscal year which ended Feb. 27, 
1954, amounted to $215,409,664 and net 
earnings were $4,164,967. During the 
fiscal year the company paid out total 


dividends of $2,701,791, of which $2,176,-. 


791, or 60 cents a share, was paid to 
holders of common stock. In the last ten 
years the Company has paid out 56 per 
cent of its earnings in dividends. The 
Company’s prospects are promising, Mr. 
Bridges said. 

Damages of $1,500,000 were claimed 
by Mitchell May, Jr., Alfred W. Parry, 
Jr., and Wilbur E. Dow, Jr., in a libel 
suit brought July 20 against Charles S. 
Bridges in the U. S. District Court for 
the Northern District of Illinois. The 
action grew out of the current proxy 
fight for control of Libby, McNeill & 
Libby. The alleged libel is based on a 
June 27th letter which Bridges circulated 
among the more than 25,000 stockholders 
of the company and which was widely 
reprinted in news columns across the 
country. In it Bridges referred to an 
“attempt to bribe” certain representa- 
tives of Libby management “in order to 
induce them to join in a raid” on the 
company. May, Parry and Dow head a 
committee of independent stockholders 
which is backing a slate of nine new 
directors at the August 17th annual 
meeting of the company. 


PESTICIDE CHEMICALS— 
EFFECTIVE DATE EXTENDED 
ON SPECIFIC ITEMS 


George P. Larrick, Food and Drug 
Commissioner on July 14 (Federal Reg- 
ister July 20) extended the effective date 
of the Miller Amendment to the Food 
and Drug Act governing residues of 
specified pesticide chemicals for specifie | 
agricultural products, the tolerance for 
which has not yet been determined. The 
statement of policy specifically states 
that the extensions prescribed apply only 
to the extent that tolerances or exemp- 
tions under Section 408 of the Federal 
Food Drug and Cosmetic Act have not 
been established prior to the effective 
date as extended. So that the exemptions 
and tolerances promulgated by the Sec- 
retary on March 3 of this year (Canning 
Trade March 21) and thereafter became 
effective as scheduled on July 22. 


The Commissioner specified that Ara- 
mite residue tolerances will become 
effective on August 5, 1955. A long list 
of chemicals containing products on 
which tolerances have not as yet been 
determined will becomes effective on 
October 31, 1955, unless prior establish- 
ment is announced. These chemicals are: 
Aldrin, Benzene ‘hexachloride, Butoxy 
polyproplene glycol, Calcium cyanamide, 
calcium cyanide, Carbon bisulfide, Car- 
bon tetrachloride, Captan, Chlordane, 
Chlorobenzilate, Chloropicrin, Copper 
earbonate, DDT, Dieldrin, Endrin, EPN, 
Ethylene dibromide, Ethylene dichloride, 
Ferbam, Heptachlor, Hydrocyanic acid, 
Karathane, Karmex DW, Karmex W, 
Lindane, Malathion, Maleic Hydrazide, 
Maneb, Methoxychlor, Methyl bromide, 
Ovotran, Parathion, Phygon, Pipernyl 
butoxide, Potassium cyanate, Sodium 
orthophenylphenate tetrahydrate, Sulf- 
oxide, Sulphenone, Systox, TDE, Toxa- 
phene, Trichloroethane, Zineb and Ziram. 

It should be emphasized that the effec- 
tive date for tolerances of these chemi- 
cals is not postponed on all products— 
the order is limited only to those fruits 
and vegetables on which tolerance for 
the specific chemical has not been estab- 
lished. 


Continental Can Company’s net sales 
and earnings for the six months’ ended 
June 30, 1955, again established new 
records for the period with sales up to 
$306,047,599 from $285,536,539 in 1954 
and earnings increasing to $10,289,395 
from $9,131,932, according to an an- 
nouncement July 18 by General Lucius 
D. Clay, chairman of the board. The 
earnings were equivalent to $2.74 per 
share on 3,658,331 common shares out- 
standing at June 30, 1955, compared with 
$2.48 earned per share in the 1954 period 
on 3,558,431 shares out at June 30, 1954. 
Before income taxes, earnings for the 
six months of $21,471,395 compared with 
$18,088,432 for the same period last year. 
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FROZEN FOODS 


Reliability and Flexibility Keynote 
Birds Eye Packaging 


Preventative maintenance and careful inspection reduces chances 


of costly breakdowns. 


Flexibility of packaging lines permit 


change from one container size, to another, from one product to 
another or the entire machine from one plant to another. Over- 
wraps designed to fit more than 1 carton size, 


Basically, the packaging story of GF’s 
Birds Eye Division includes the same 
chapter and verse that every other Gen- 
eral Foods’ operating unit could relate. 
But there are two extra attributes par- 
ticularly essential to success in packag- 
ing frozen foods that the Birds Eye 
people stress. These qualities are reli- 
ability and flexibility. 

Why must Birds Eye packaging ma- 
terials and eauipment be especially reli- 
able and flexible? A brief review of their 
production set-up answers this question 
easily. 

Today Birds Eye packs more than 60 
different retail products in 18 company- 
owned plants. This doesn’t include, of 
course, an almost equal number of insti- 
tutional-sized packs and bulk items. Nor 
does it include the co-packer operations 
which fill a portion of Birds Eye’s re- 
quirements each year. Fourteen plants 
scattered from Caribou, Maine, to Santa 
Cruz, California, pack fruits and vege- 
tables alone. 

The seasonal nature of many Birds 
Eye products makes a difference, too 
The flow of highly perishable and expen- 
sive fruits and vegetables through the 
plants can and does vary markedly from 
day to day. And for many items, harvest 
time is only a few weeks during the year. 
so the entire annual quota must be pro- 
cessed and packaged in this interval if 
grocery store freezers are to be kept 
stocked with Birds Eye products 12 
months of the year. 

This combination of a variety of prod- 
ucts, multiple plant locations, and short 
harvest seasons complicates the Birds 
Eye production picture and makes com- 
pletely reliable and flexible packaging 
operations essential. 

Fundamentally, Birds Eye packaging 
lines consist of machines which form, fill, 
close, and wrap waxed cartons. In some 
instances, a single machine (Marapak— 
end-opening type carton) performs the 
first three onerations: in other lines, 
separate machines (mechanically locked, 
top-opening type cartons) perform each 
function separately. The type of pack- 


From G.F. Technical Bulletin, Vol. 9, No. 2, 
June, 1955, 
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aging line used is determined principally 
bv the kind of products packed, and by 
the interior set-up of the plant. 

The Marapak end-opening carton, for 
example, is used for such free-flowing 
products as peas in plants like the Walla 
Walla, Washington, installation where a 
high volume of free-flowing products is 
packed. At another plant, however, 
where broccoli, cauliflower, and aspara- 
gus are hand- packed, peas may be nack- 
aged best in top-opening mechanically 
locked cartons since the same packaging 
equipment can be used for both types of 
operations, 


PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE 

Regardless of the type used, Birds Eye 
packaging equipment and _ materials 
must, first of all, be ahsolutely reliable. 
Packaging machine failure or defective 
materials mean serious losses when thev 
delay production durine the critical 
harvest period. Birds Eye can lose out 
two wavs if production capacitv is cur- 
tailed. Raw materials such as freshlv 
vined green peas can sour and must be 
thrown away if not processed and nack- 
aged within six to eight hours after har- 
vest. And with the pea season lastine 
only three to five weeks in New York 
State, for instance. packaging line break- 
downs may mean that production quotas 
aren’t met. 

Birds Eye takes extensive nrecautions 
to insure against packaging line failures 
at its many plants. Thev are in the pro- 
cess of adovting a sound, workable, pre- 
ventive maintenance program which will 
include regularlv scheduled inspections 
of each machine by comnetent mainten- 
ance people. Another form of insur- 
ance Birds Eye is adopting is inspection 
of incoming nackaging materials. Where 
nossible, realistic specifications are writ- 
ten on a performance basis. and once 
these specifications are established, in- 
coming materials are closely insnected 
for conformance. Nearly all Birds Eye 
nackaging materials are manufactured 
in advance of the packing season. These 
materials must be correct, for if serious 
defects appear during the pack, there’s 
little chance to change or reorder. A 
constant guard must also he kept against 


off-odors and flavors that might creep 
into products from printing inks or car- 
ton board itself. 

Because packaging materials are 
stored for varying periods of time, ware- 
house storage facilities must be main- 
tained in a way that will keep the ma- 
terials in good condition. Extremes of 
temperature and humidity are avoided, 
and the practice of “first in, first out” 
is followed. 

Even if packaging machines and ma- 
terials are kept in a reliable condition, 
there is still the human element. Along 
with preventive maintenance and pack- 
aging material controls, it takes well 
trained people—machine operators and 
material handlers acquainted with their 
jobs—to obtain maximum performance 
in Birds Eye’s packaging operations. 


FLEXIBLE EQUIPMENT 

The second “extra” that insures maxi- 
mum efficiency for Birds Eye is flexibil- 
ity. Some plants process several prod- 
ucts during one given day. Where a 
product change also requires a package 
size change, packaging lines must be 
flexible enough so there’s no time lost in 
switching from one size container to an- 
other. 

Birds Eye’s Hillsboro. Oregon, plant 
often demonstrates this flexibility. Dur- 
ing the dav shift a particular packaging 
line may be vacking cauliflower in one 
earton size. When the shift changes, the 
line may be converted to handle broccoli 
spears in a different size carton, and per- 
haps the next dav cauliflower is packed 
again. Thus during a 24-hour span, all 
machines on the line must be adjusted 
twice, with no loss in production time. 
This same type of flexibilitv is essential 
in automatic case sealers where a vlant 
may handle several case sizes during a 
single hour. 

Another form of flexibility essential to 
eood Birds Eye packaging is in the flow 
of processed product ready for packag- 
ing. If breakdowns occur in packaging 
machines or in processing equipment. 
Rirds Eve neople must be able to divert 
the nroduct quickly to another packag- 
ine line. 

An important flexibility requirement 
comes in the portability of packagine 
machines. Because of the variety of 
nroducts packed. it’s common ovractice 
for Birds Eve to move packaging ma- 
chinety to several different line loca- 
tions within a plant during a single sea- 
son. Peas mav be packed in one nart of 
a plant, cut corn in another, and broccoli 
in a third. And with the seasonal nature 
of Birds Eve’s business. it’s often neces- 
sary to ship packaging eauipment— 
wrapners, formers, closers. fillers, and so 
on—from one plant location to another. 
The Morapak machines used for peas in 
Walla Walla, Washington, in Julv, say, 
will almost certainly find their way to 
Namps, Idaho, by September for the 
haby lima bean season. With this flexi- 
bility, Birds Eye can secure maximum 
use of its costly equipment. 
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MERCHANDISING AND PROMOTION 


YAM PROMOTION 


A $104,655 program to advertise, pub- 
licize and promote Louisiana yams for 
1955-56 has been approved by the Louisi- 
ana Sweet Potato Commission. 


The program will be geared to reach 
all media—newspapers, magazines, trade 
publications, radio and television. It will 
include special publicity tie-ins as the 
occasion arises. 


The promotion plan was presented to 
the commission by personnel of the Fitz- 
gerald Agency, New Orleans, advertising 
representative of the commission, at its 
quarterly meeting held recently in the 
office of Agricultural Commissioner Dave 
L. Pearce at Baton Rouge. Commissioner 
Pearce is an ex-officio member of the 
commission. 


The appropriation for the advertising 
and publicity program was part of a 
$124,870 operating budget adopted by 
the commission for the ensuing year. 
The program is financed by an industry 
advertising assessment. 


The advertising campaign will place 
special emphasis this year on chain-store 
distributed magazines, with the view of 
reaching a wider circulation where exists 
the largest opportunity for yam sales. 


Summer publicity will include the dis- 
tribution of pictures and recipes for 
canned yams to newspapers in 168 major 
markets throughout the country. The 
autumn Yambilee promotion in October 
will feature Louisiana yams with turkey 
and other poultry products. The October 
promotion will provide a publicity spring- 
board for a tie-in with the American 
Dairy Association’s advertising cam- 
paign in November and December on 
“butter-baked” turkey. 


Recipe development and magazine con- 
tact have also been initiated for the 1956 


Louisiana Yam Supper Season, slated 
Jan. 1-Feb. 15, which will feature the 
“Ham and Yam” promotion. 

The commission’s budget set up these 
expenditures for non-contractual promo- 
tion: Yamgram, official publication for 
the commission, $850; gift packs, $500; 
Yambilee, $3,000; contests, $850; exhibits 
and conventions, $6,175. 


PICKLE SANDWICH MERGER, Miss 
Sella Sandwich, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. 90 Million-A-Day Sandwich and Dill 
E. Shush, son of Mr. and Mrs. Hi Margin 
Pickle, were wedded at “Sandwich,” IIL, 
recently in the Little Grocery Store 
Around the Corner. Lewis Larson, at 
left, owner of Larson’s Market in Sand- 
wich, tied the knot that forever bound 


the Pickle and Sandwich families to-- 


gether. The reception will run all during 
August which is also National Sandwich 
Month. Peggy Smith, at right, acted as 
Miss Sandwich. 


PICKLE-SANDWICH MARRIAGE 


The comedy sales team of Sills & 
Moore (Moore is Secretary of the National 
Pickle Packers Association and Sills is 
head of the Public Relations firm of Theo- 
dore R. Sills and Co.) once again have 
come up with the unusual. Expert at 
catching the imagination of radio and 
television script writers, the team this 
time has staged a mock marriage, com- 
plete with formal invitations between 
Mr. Pickle and Miss Sella Sandwich, in 
preparation for National Sandwich 
Month, August 1 to the 31. Every gro- 
cer in the country has been invited to 
the reception, which Moore reports, will 
be a gala “selebration” lasting as it does 
for the entire month of August. 

Mr. Moore says that pickles are the 
number one best seller among canned 
fruits and vegetables, and with their 
high volume and margin, can return valu- 
able dividends to the grocer who ties in 
with the promotion. He reports that 90 
million sandwiches are consumed every 
day in the United States and reminds 
readers that there is a pickle for every 
type of sandwich to form the perfect 
combination. The publicity stresses that 
related item displays will prove most 
profitable. Thousands of printed invita- 
tions and copies of the wedding license 
were mailed to wholesalers and buyers 
by the National Pickle Packers Associa- 
tion. 


Reviewing the enormous growth of the 
canning industry since the late ’30’s, The 
Malayan Tin Bureau reports that the 
tin for 91 out of every 100 cans manu- 
factured in the United States last year 
came from the mines of Malaya. Esti- 
mated world production of the main 
classes of canned foods—vegetables, fruit 
juices, fruit, milk, meat and fish—almost 
doubled in the 15 years between 1938 
(6.4 million tons) and 1952 (12.4 million 
tons), according to the Bureau. 


(Other Promotion News on Page 13) 
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KRAUT, PORK ’N’ APPLE DINNER SEASON opens October 
15 and runs through November. Carole Segermark adds a neat 
touch to just one of the many types of displays which can be 
set up to tie-in with this three-way promotion. Cannéd kraut, 
fresh apples and canned apple products, and pork (fresh, smoked 
and canned) will be featured in a national publicity program in 
consumer magazines, daily newspapers and on radio and tele- 
vision shows. Colorful 17” x 22” point-of-purchase posters like 
the one Carole is holding are available to retailers through their 
suppliers. Advertising drop-in mats may also be ordered from 
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PACKAGING 


CONTINENTAL INTRODUCES 
NEW CLUSTER BEADED CANS 


The cluster beaded can, a revolution- 
ary development in the beaded can field, 
has been perfected by Continental Can 
Company! 

This Continental “first”, the cluster- 
type bead, consists of a series of shallow, 
narrow beads placed equidistant from 
the top and bottom of the can. The re- 
sult is a stronger can structure with 
greater paneling and axial load resist- 
ance. The new Continental cluster bead 
feature will come in No. 10, 46 oz. and 
No. 2% can sizes. 

Additional advantages of the new clus- 
ter beaded can are a more positive sold- 
ering of side seam, a better labeling sur- 
face on the can, elimination of leakage 
from tab or lap fatigue and minimized 
enamel scratching. The cluster beads are 
put in over a standard lock and lap side 
seam, which is pre-bumped in the body- 
maker. 

The cluster beaded No. 21% can is Con- 
tinental’s first offering of a beaded can 
in this size. While the two larger cans 
are produced with four cluster beads at 
top and bottom, the No. 2% can is made 
with three beads at each level. 

Continental’s development assures the 
packer of safer shipping for his prod- 
ucts. A firm spokesman says that the 
cluster bead is the strongest beaded can 
produced in the industry to date. 


Glass container shipments during May 
1955 totaled 11,856,000 gross, an increase 
of 11 percent from the previous month’s 
total and 6 percent above shipments in 
May 1954, according to a report issued 
this week by the Bureau of Census. Of 
the total, wide mouth food containers 
which includes fruit jars and _ jelly 
glasses, accounted for 3,085,000 gross, 
compared with 2,693,000 gross in May 
1954; while narrow neck food containers 
accounted for 1,114,000 gross compared 
with 1,365,000 gross in May of 1954, 


A new hickory pit flavored 
barbecue sauce, made from a 
Kentucky recipe, created and 
tested by Ray Gillum, is be- 
ing introduced by the *Hickory 
Mountain Barbecue Co., Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. The sauce is 
packed in the 6 ounce size 
and gallon size for institu- 
tional trade. Neck band car- 
ries the slogan, “Makes 
Every Meat a Picnic Treat”. 
Screw caps by Crown Cork 
& Seal Company; glass by 
Owens-Illinois; labels by 
French-Bray Printing Co. 


* Registered trademark applied for. 


Red Rose brand jellies are packed by 
Adler Food Company, Evansville, Indi- 
ana, in a new twenty-four ounce capac- 
ity iced tea style tumbler, complete with 
colorful ACL decoration consisting of 
cherries and a wedge of lemon. Tumbler 
is sealed with a white-coated Anchorvac 
closure; spot label is by Muirson Label 
Company, Peoria, Illinois; tumbler and 
vacuum cap by Anchor Hocking Glass 
Corporation, Lancaster, Ohio. 


Shipments of metal cans in May 
totaled 376,000 tons, 17 percent above 
April shipments of 321,000 tons and 18 
percent above last Mays 318,000 tons. 
Cumulative shipments from January to 
May 1955 totaled 1,543,000 tons com- 
pared with 1,458,000 tons for the same 
period in 1954. May shipments of fruit 
and vegetable cans including juice 
totaled 105,000 tons compared with 77,000 
tons last May. Other products for the 
month of May (May 1954 in parenthe- 
sis) in thousands of cases as follows: 
evaporated and condensed . milk, 27.1 
(25.5); meat, 9.6 (9.4); fish and sea food, 
10.1 (9.4); soft drinks 4.5 (5.6); beer, 
72.8 (64.1); pet food, 12.0 (9.8). 


Filice and Perrelli, Richmond, Calif., one of the largest can- 
ners of quality products in the nation, have added two new glass 
packaged products, Kadota Figs and Green Gage Plums, to their 
line of some 130 items of fruits and vegetables. Packed at the 
firm’s Merced, California, plant, the figs and plums are available 
in either 16 or 26 ounce sizes. Glass containers and Vapak 
closures are by Owens-Illinois; Labels by Muirson Label Co. 
F. and P. Products are distributed nation-wide through whole- 


sale grocers, super and chain markets. 
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News 


The Wisconsin Canners Association 
has begun a study of the Public Rela- 
tions needs of the Association and the 
industry it represents. The Milwaukee 
firm of Barkin, Herman and Associates 
began the study on June 15 and expects 
to bring it to a conclusion within 4 
months in time for a report at the an- 
nual convention in November. 


A regional meeting of the Campbell 
Soup Company was held in San Fran- 
cisco, California late in June, the purpose 
being to acquaint the San Francisco di- 
vision with basic company policies and 
marketing plans for the next year. The 
main office was represented by W. B. 
Murphy, president, and Clarence E. 
Eldridge, executive vice-president, head- 
ing the marketing division. 


Bernard G. Prehm, former manager of 
Gibsonburg Canning Company, Gibson- 
burg, Ohio, has joined the National Can 
Corporation sales organization calling on 
canners in the Indiana area. 


California Packing Corporation Direc- 
tors, at their regular meeting on July 
14, accepted the resignation of Roy L. 
Pratt as chairman of the board. Mr. 
Pratt retired as President of the firm in 
1951 to become board chairman after 48 
years of active service with the corpora- 
tion. He will remain a director. Other 
changes announced at the meeting were 
the election of William Herbert Carr to 
Vice President and Treasurer in charge 
of finance; J. E. Countryman to Vice 
President in charge of production; Irv- 
ing H. Granicher, Vice President in 
charge of marketing. A. W. Eames, Jr., 
has been appointed Manager of Eastern 
Canned Foods Production, replacing Mr. 
Countryman; L. A. Koritz, currently as- 
sistant manager Mid-West Division, has 
been appointed assistant manager Pacific 
Canned Foods Production, succeeding 
Mr. Eames; J. M. Irving was elected as- 
sistant comptroller. 


The appointment of Walter D. Plum- 
mer as sales promotion manager of Kim- 
ble Glass Company has been announced 
by E. Benson Dennis, Jr., vice president 
and general sales manager of Kimble, a 
subsidiary of Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany. Mr. Plummer succeeds Harlan 
Hobbs, whose promotion to vice presi- 
dent of Glasco Products Co., another O-I 
subsidiary, was announced earlier. 
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Edward B. Cosgrove, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors for the Green Giant 
Company, on July 15 announced the 
election of Thomas G. Harrison to the 
canning firm’s board. Harrison is presi- 
dent of Super Valu Stores, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. He has been associated with 
the food business since 1918 when he 
joined Winston, Harper, Fisher and Com- 
pany. In 1927 he became Sales Manager 
of the new firm of Winston and Newell, 
Inc., and was elected Executive Vice 
President of that firm in 1929. Mr. Har- 
rison is chairman of the Trade Relations 
Committee of the National American 
Wholesale Grocers Association. 


Washington Canners Coop, Vancouver, 
Washington, has agreed to pack frozen 
strawberries, blue lake beans, raspber- 
ries and peaches for the “Blue Goose” 
label. The Umatilla Canning Company 
of Milton-Freewater, Oregon, will pro- 
vide frozen peas, asparagus, spinach and 
carrots for the label. Other affiliates will 
freeze fruit juices, corn, and French 
fries, and some other vegetables. One 
of the best known trademarks in the 
country on fresh fruits and vegetables, 
the “Blue Goose” brand, owned by 
American National Foods, will be ex- 
tended to frozen foods for the first time 
this year, and promoted in selected mar- 
kets by the nationwide Marketing Coop- 
erative. Washington Canners is explor- 
ing the possibility of building a ware- 
house at the Union Gap plant site. Ware- 
house would be the first unit for a new, 
modern, cannery; and if constructed, 
cherry and apricot machinery could be 
installed next year. Project will depend 
on the willingness of Yakima members 
to finance the new unit. 


Raymond J. Stann has been appointed 
director of public relations and informa- 
tion, National Association of Frozen 
Feod Packers in Washington, according 
to an announcement by L.S. Martin, Sec- 
retary-Manager. The Public Relations 
Program is an out-crop of the associa- 
tion sponsored Nutrition Research Pro- 
gram, results of which are expected this 
summer. In addition to this activity, Mr. 
Stann also will edit the association’s 
newsletter. He was formerly on the edi- 
torial staff of American Aviation Maga- 
zine, Director of Public Relations of the 
National Rifle Association of America 
and has been in trade association and 
editorial work since 1937. 


The Ontario Food Processors Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention at 
the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Decem- 
ber 5 and 6, according to an announce- 
ment from Garnet McCandless, Secre- 
tary. By popular demand, the machinery 
show, which was held for the first time 
last year, will be part of the Convention 
again this year. The show will be held 
in the Horticultural Building at the 
Canadian National Exhibition. All con- 
vention sessions will be held there. Aim 
of the Association is to have a Canadian 
show somewhat similar to that staged by 
the Canning Machinery & Supplies Asso- 
ciation in the States. Mr. McCandless 
advises that some of last year’s exhibi- 
tors have already sent in returns. Ap- 
plications for space will be sent out very 
shortly. Those firms wishing to partici- 
pate should contact Mr. McCandless at 
the Association Headquarters, 67 Yonge 
Street, Toronto 1. 


R. A. Vogt has been appointed Gen- 
eral Manager of the Plastics Container 
Division for the Bond Crown and Cork 
Division of Continental Can Company, it 
was announced by John G. Murray, Vice 
President of Continental Can. 


E. A. Dillehay has been appointed Vice 
President and Promotional Sales Man- 
ager of the Oklahoma City Brokerage 
Firm of Massey-Thompson. Mr. Dillehay 
has been associated with Purex Corpora- 
tion Limited for 8 years and as such is 
known by nearly all Massey-Thompson 
buyers and many of their principals. His 
appointment became effective July 15. 


A three day symposium on applica- 
tions of radioactivity in the food and 
food processing industry will be held at 
the Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston, Oc- 
tober 19 through 21. This is the second 
in a series of symposia on the industrial 
applications of radioactivity sponsored 
by Tracerlab, Inc. The objective is to 
acquaint members of the food ‘and food 
processing industries with the past uses, 
possible future applications of radioiso- 
topes in research, development and proc- 
ess control. There is a registration fee 
of $20 per person, which includes ab- 
stracts of the papers, banquet and cock- 
tails. Registration or application for reg- 
istration should be mailed to the Sym- 
posium Committee, Technical Division, 
Tracerlab, Inc., 130 High Street, Boston 
10, Massachusetts. 
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NCA PACK STATISTICS 
BULLETIN ISSUED 


The annual bulletin of canned food 
pack statistics was issued late last week 
by the Statistics Division, National Can- 
ners Association. The one bulletin of 60 
pages contains pack figures to and in- 
cluding 1954 for 34 canned fruits and 27 
canned vegetables with comparative fig- 
ures by state and can size back to the 


year 1950 and total figures back as far OLD ? 
as available. ITH 

The buleltin also contains conversion LED WW $ 
factor tables for the most commonly TRO 


REGISTERED .TRADE-MARK 


used can sizes. Figures for vegetables 
by states are provided in both actual 
cases and on a basis of No. 2’s for stand- 
ard comparison. Figures for fruits are 


given in actual cases only. AN THEN INVESTIGATE ! 


MARYLAND TO DEMONSTRATE 
SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION 


Supplemental irrigation of vegetable 
crops will be demonstrated at the annual 
Vegetable Field day on the University of 
Maryland Vegetable Research Farm 
west of Salisbury on the Quantico Road 
on August 13, according to Charles W. 
Reynolds, of the horticulture department 
at the University. 

Three irrigation experiments are un- 
derway at the farm, Reynolds said. One 
of these experiments. involves direct 
fertilization of vegetable crops through 
the use of soluble fertilizers applied in 
irrigation water. 

A second experiment is underway in 
an effort to determine the kinds of ferti- 
lizer and the best methods of application ; 

: when supplemental irrigation is used. 

Fertilizers are applied at planting and The New MONITOR 
by side dressing with a cultivator. Snap 
1 beans are used in both experiments. 


Cucumbers are used in the third ex- 
periment, Reynolds said, in an effort to 


learn better fertilization methods for 
cucumbers and to learn what effect the 
use of irrigation has on yield, quality 
and fertilizer requirements. Several 


Actual operational tests over the years have pro- 


varieties of cucumbers are being used in vided phenominal mold count reduction when using 
a “MONITOR” Tomato Washers on tomatoes which 
IN MEMORIAM frequently might otherwise be considered “‘poor risks” 


Louis G. Hugé, 65, President of the to the canner. 


Hugé Company, Inc., and the American 


Latest sanitation and cleanout features, variable 
souri, die aturday afternoon, July 9, 

following a heart ailment of some 8 controlled washing operation, etc., combine to make 
months duration. Active for some 25 this “MONITOR” Tomato Washer the best in pro- 
years in food plant sanitation, Mr. Hugé P li ee 

originated the Hugé Company in 1930 ducing top quality-rated packs at minimum process- 
and the consulting division known as The ing cost. 


American Sanitation Institute in 1950. 
The Corporation is perhaps best known 

for its line of “exceleide”, insecticides, Write for information on latest and most modern 
rodenticides and applicating equipment 
specifically designed for food plant us- 
age. The business will be carried on by 
his son, T. L. Hugé, who has been active 


in the business for the last 10 years as Huntley Manufacturing Company 


Tomato Equipment for Continuous Lines 


Vice President of the Parent firm and 
technical director of the consulting 
service. BROCTON, N. 
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it and placed it on dumper device. 


A wirebound pallet crate holding one ton of carrots is auto- 
matically dumped into washer at Texas packing operation. Crate 
was filled in field, placed on huge trailer by fork lift truck, then 
brought to packing operation where another fork lift unloaded 


AUTOMATIC PALLETIZER 


An advanced design automatic palle- 
tizer called the lock-load palletizer has 
just been introduced by the Food Machin- 
ery and Chemical Corporation. The new 
unit pailetizes cases of uniform size in 
interlccking patterns at the rate of up 
to 36 cases per minute. 


In operation, empty pallets are placed 
into the pallet magazine by fork trucks, 
then stripped off from the top of the 
stack, one at a time as they are needed. 


F.M.C. Lock-Load Palletizer provides 
automatic pattern selection, panel feed 
and discharge. Handles all types of pal- 
lets at a rate up to 36 cases per minute. 


Packages at the other end of the machine 
are placed rapidly into position by a fast 
moving power conveyor. After one layer 
has been accumulated it is moved into 
correct position over the pallet and 
placed gently on the pallet by a stripper 
bar. The pallet is lowered after each 
layer of packages is in place. When the 
last layer is on the pallet, the complete 
interlocked load automatically moves out 
of the machine for convenient pick-up 
by fork truck. 

Arrangements are available for manual 
or automatic pattern selection. The FMC 
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Palletizer may be equipped to build a 
number of different patterns merely by 
turning a selector switch. Other installa- 
tions are available which provide one 
pattern per machine or plug-in cart- 
ridges for each pattern. 


All types of pallets are handled by the 
machine — wooden, fiber, disposable or 
other types. Because the FMC Palletizer 
utilizes a unique, top-pallet-first feed it 
is unnecessary to manually fill the pallet 
magazine. Empty pallets can be fork- 
trucked to the magazine without inter- 
rupting its automatic and continuous op- 
eration. Right or left hand pallet entry 
is available. 


Because the Palletizer electro- 
mechanically operated, any necessity of 
constructing special pits is eliminated. 
The machine can be installed, power 
brought to it and it’s ready to operate. 


Complete engineering, construction and 


operating details may be obtained by 
writing the manufacturer, Food Machin- 
ery and Chemical Corporation, Materials 
Handling Section, Riverside, California, 
and requesting a new bulletin entitled 
Lock-Load_—Palletizer, Series 
406000. 


REX TABLETOP CHAIN NOW 
AVAILABLE IN NYLON 


A new nylon, flat-top conveyor chain 
has been placed on the market by 
CHAIN Belt Company, of Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. The new chain is said to be 
particularly well adapted to service in 
dairies, breweries, canneries, pharma- 
ceutical laboratories, and on filling and 
packaging machinery. It has been de- 
signed for many special applications ... 
for conveying cans, cartons, jars, bottles, 
vials, and similar materials. 


The chain design is essentially the 
same as standard Rex carbon and stain- 
less steel Table Top, but with many 
added features. Among these advant- 


ages is its ability to operate without lub- 
rication, its exceptional surface smooth- 
ness, its light weight and handling ease. 
Links are molded from DuPont Zytel In- 
dustrial Nylon and joined by husky pins 
of stainless steel. 


For further information, write CHAIN 
Belt Company, Dept. PR, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. 


NEW CONVEYOR SERIES 


A new VERSA-VEYOR line featuring 
three types of powered belt conveyors is 
now being manufactured by The Belt 
Corporation, Orient, Ohio. A _ floor-to- 
floor model, a table top model and a 
booster model are available in the new 
series. Where strength, size and func- 
tion permit, many parts are interchange- 
able on all three models. 


The table top or T series (shown 
above) is available with 12” or. 18” wide 
belts and aluminum or _ steel frames 
Series F for floor-to-floor use, offers the 
same belt widths and choice of frames as 
the T series. The Series S12A combines 
extreme portability with low cost “or 
handing moderate loads. Its light weight 
and low height especially adapt it for 
use over stairways. With special under- 
carriage it speeds loading and unloading 
trucks. This unit can also be used as a 
power booster in gravity conveyor lines. 
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44 PALLET CRATES 


One of the newer developments in 
hauling fruits and vegetables from field 
to factory is the “pallet crate”, intro- 
duced only recently by the Package Re- 
search Laboratory of Rockaway, New Jer- 
sey. The typical wire bound pallet crate 
holds as much as a ton of some products 
and for beans and miscellaneous vege- 
tables has a capacity of approximately 
25 bushels or up to 1500 pounds. It 
measures 30 by 40 by 46”, has a tare 
weight of approximately 100 lbs. and is 
reported to survive 300 trips from field 
to packing operation over two seasons. 
The Laboratory reports that an Eastern 
Food Processor using these crates was 
enabled to eliminate the use of one truck 
and 10 laborers in harvesting 190 acres. 
He reduced his yard crew by more than 
%, increased his plant storage area by 
more than 47 percent, and reduced his 
handling costs by 50 percent or more 
with these mechanically handled crates. 


In addition to snap beans, white and 
sweet potatoes, cauliflower, broccoli, 
sweet corn, spinach and pumpkin are 
said to have been handled successfully 
in these containers. 


The Laboratory has just issued a new 
bulletin illustrating the convenience, 
economy and adaptability of handling 
harvested crops in this manner. Copies 
are available by writing, Package Re- 
search Laboratory, Rockaway, New 
Jersey. 


Carl R. Schmidt, president of the 
Schmidt Lithograph Co., San Francisco, 
Calif., has been re-elected president of 
the Lithographers National Association. 
This will be the fourth year the Associ- 
ation has been headed by a member of 
the Schmidt family. Max Schmidt, 
founder of the firm, served as Associa- 
tion president from 1915 to 1917. 


TUC HOLDING SERVICE SCHOOLS 


A service school for the users of Tuc 
equipment in the States of Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and Delaware was held at 
the United Company’s Westminster, 
Maryland, Plant on Friday, July 22. 
Similar schools in the Mid-West will be 
held at the plants of the Mammoth 
Spring Canning Company, Eden, Wiscon- 
sin, and the Baker Canning Company, 
Theresa, Wisconsin, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, August 2 and 3 respectively. 


Some idea of the popularity of the 
equipment produced by this firm of corn 
specialists is indicated by the fact that 
during this year when the canned corn 
market is anything but what it should 
be, the order volume is far and above 
any previous year. 


At the Eastern School on Friday, the 
entire Tuc field service crew were on 
hand to provide personal instruction on 
the installation, adjustment, operation 
and maintenance of the Tuc Machinery 
line, with special emphasis on how to 
obtain higher recoveries and better qual- 
ity in the can, with the correct use of 
the late Tuc developments to be em- 
ployed widely by the industry this sea- 
son. In addition to the many Tuc ma- 
chines provided for the purpose at the 
Tuc factory those in the nearby local 
B. F. Shriver Cannery were utilized. In 
the evening some 50 canner representa- 
tives sat down to a crab feast for which 
Maryland is justly famous. 


A larger attendance, of course, is ex- 
pected at the Mid-West schools but 
Toots, Ralph and Paul Cover don’t seem 
concerned about the problems involved 
in the effective handling of the instruc- 
tion. Their big concern, they say, is the 
problem of safely transporting Maryland 
hard crabs so far, in the hot weather 
prevailing. (It’ll be a neat trick if they 
can do it, and a miracle if they can find 
that many hard crabs. Maryland crabs 
are as scarce as hens teeth this year. 
Wouldn’t it be nice if corn were in the 
same position ?) 


Packaging Machinery and Materials 
Exposition of 1956 sponsored by the 
Packaging Machinery Manufacturers In- 
stitute will be held September 11 through 
the 14, 1956, at Cleveland, Ohio’s public 
Auditorium, according to an announce- 
ment by Tom Miller, President. 


The first can closing machine in Europe 
or Great Britain to operate at high speed 
has been sold by Continental Can Com- 
pany to the Metal Box Co., Ltd. in Eng- 
land for delivery to the-Ind-Coop & All- 
sopp brewery. This Continental “first”, 
sale of its 417-HDS closing machine in 
England, will enable the brewery to close 
up to 500-600 beer cans per minute. 


COUNTRY GARDEN 
DISTRIBUTORS ADVISORY BOARD 


The Country Garden Distributors Ad- 
visory Board has chosen Pat Trahan, 
Executive Vice President of Tanner and 
Daley, Bay City, Michigan, as the first 
chairman of the Board. Members of the 
board as announced by Country Gardens 
are: Chet Arthur, Taft Thriftway, 
DeMoines, Iowa; Harry Hanson, The 
Roberts Company, Eau Claire, Wiscon- 
sin; Ralph Moehring, S. C. Shannon 
Company, Appleton, Wisconsin; Harvey 
Sniderman, Sniderman’ Bros., Ince., 
Youngstown, Ohio; and Mr. Trahan. The 
first regular meeting of the board was 
held at the Milwaukee Athletic Club on 
June 28 and it is expected that like meet- 
ings will be held quarterly. Also in at- 
tendance at the meeting were members 
of the Country Garden staff and two 
Supplier Representatives: Max Hook, 
M. A. Gedney Company of Minneapolis; 
and Otto Schrenzel, Specialty Food Pack- 
ing and Importing Company, Chicago. 
William Fagel of Baker, Johnson and 
Dickinson, the firms advertising agency, 
was also in attendance. Plans were made 
for two annual promotions, one in the 
fall and one in the spring, and promo- 
tional materials for the fall sale review. 


WHOLESALERS STUDY INSTITUTIONAL MARKET — 
Meeting to study the mechanics and techniques of the insti- 
tutional food industry, more than 200 wholesalers representing 
grocery houses in seven southeastern states attended an Insti- 
tutional Sales School on June 4th in Richmond, Virginia. 
The School, sponsored jointly by Taylor and Sledd, Inc., and 
Can Manufacturers Institute, was termed a success by “stu- 
Among the “faculty” were such 
outstanding leaders in the institutional food business as (seated 
left to right): Martin Horn, owner of Pals Cabin & Mayfair 
Farms Restaurants; Katherine Smith, Home Economics Direc- 
tor, National Canners Association; Charles Rovetta, Dean of 
The School of Business, State University of Florida; Harold H. 
Can Manufacturers Institute; 
(standing left to right): Russell Kraemer, General Manager, 
Institutional Products Division, General Foods; Robert Rabbino, 
Production Director, The Brass Rail Restaurants; Leo Nejelski, 
President, Nejelski & Co., Management Counsels; and Charles 
Loeffel, Business Manager, Ahrens Publishing Company. 


dents” and “faculty” alike. 


Jaeger, Marketing Director, 
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NEW PACK TOMATOES--MORE PEA PACK GUESSES 
WEATHER--CARRYOVER STOCKS 


TOMATOES — Big news here in the 
Baltimore Market is of course new pack 
can tomatoes. Everyone was set to wait 
awhile this year for the first tomatoes 
but the excessive heat we have experi- 
enced for just about a month now, with 
only a day or two of respite, brought 
the plants on with a rush. The market 
followed the pattern familiar now to 
most everyone who can recognize a can 
of tomatoes. With old pack tomatoes 
just about extinct and the market, where 
they could be found, ranging anywhere 
from $1.25 to $1.30 a few short weeks 
ago, new pack tomatoes opened at $1.15 
and dropped down quickly to $1.10 as 
raw stock dropped from an opening .60c 
a basket to .50c. Quality was reported 
surprisingly good for early tomatoes. 


PEAS—The continuing almost unbear- 
able weather is of course too coming in 
for its share of conversation and there 
naturally is still a great deal of specula- 
tion concerning the size of the pea pack. 
The writer of this column was told he 
was right on the button in guessing the 
pack at about 29,000,000 cases. He was 
told that people who ought to know are 
calling for 31,000,000 cases, still another 
tells us even this figure is way too low. 
One good friend tells us USDA is usually 
low in its estimate. T’aint so. Last year 
the July 1 USDA report missed by 10 
percent—on the high side, and in 1953 
by 2.7 percent also on the high side. 
Speaking of the pea pack in that state, 
the Wisconsin Canners Association as 
of last Friday (July 15) says, “Despite 
considerable skipped acreage and despite 
a fall off in yields in late peas in some 
areas of the state, the whole pack ap- 
pears to be at least 10 percent larger 
than last year.” That would bring the 
Wisconsin pack to a figure somewhere 
between 12 and 12% million actual cases. 
Yields in Minnesota are better than indi- 
cated earlier, and may equal or exceed 
last year. Although some improvement 
in yields is reported from Washington 
and Oregon, the pack there is expected 
to be less than last year’s short crop. So 
there you have the important pea can- 
ning areas. As reported last week New 
York expects a pack of about 800,000 
cases, about the same as last year. The 
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Pennsylvania Canners Association is 
calling for a pack in that state below 
average which would be something un- 
der 900,000. Tri-State Association esti- 
mates the pack for that area at some- 
thing less than average, which would 
come to about a million cases. Illinois 
may provide surprise and wind up about 
the second largest pea state this year 
with an increase maybe amounting to 
about a million cases. All in all our esti- 
mate of 29,000,000 million cases or about 
8 percent over last year, still looks good 
to us. At any rate there seems little 
possibility of having more peas to sell 
than last year counting the carryover. 
THE WEATHER — Weather for the 
week ending July 17, according to the 
U. S. Weather Bureau, was typical Mid- 
July, hot, humid and showery, although 
the showers for the most part, except for 
local areas in central Illinois, Indiana 
and the entire state of Louisiana, East- 
ern Virginia and North Carolina, were 
hardly enough to settle the dust. Up to 
Thursday, July 21, has followed much 
the same pattern. 
ning to need rain badly. We haven’t had 
a respectable rain since the 25th of June. 
Pennsylvania has had only one week 
with above normal rain since the spring 
dry spell was broken the last week in 
May. Some areas in New York had a 
nice rain on Friday the 15th and addi- 
tional showers over the weekend, while 
other areas did not get a drop. The New 
York Association reports that “the big 
bean producing areas in Central New 
York apparently received a good supply 
of moisture but the Western New York 
area south of Buffalo got very little. 
Some of the areas west and east of 
Rochester received showers which were 
very beneficial, but several were not so 
fortunate. Overall we still need a sub- 
stantial 24 hour rain to relieve the 
drought situation which has been build- 
ing up for nearly two months.” Soil 
moisture in Michigan is said to be mostly 
adequate. There was insufficient rain in 
all areas of Wisconsin last week with 
Northeast badly in need of rain to give 
the important bean crop in that area, 
now nearly ready for harvest, a boost. 
Rainfall in Minnesota the past week was 
mostly light except in Northcentral part 


Maryland is begin-— 


of the state where it was heavy, through- 
out the extreme southeast where it was 
moderate. Iowa had a dry week but soil 
moisture conditions are reported excel- 
lent. Illinois had heavy rains in the East 
central third of the state but the north- 
west part of the state particularly is 
short on moisture. Indiana has been hot 
and humid and heavy rains on the 14th 
and early on the 15th averaged about 2 
to 3 inches over the state with nearly 5 
inches reported at Kokomo. Light show- 
ers followed over the weekend. Ohio 
during the period had ideal hot and 
showery weather favorable for crop 
growth. 


The outlook for Mid-July to Mid- 
August according to the Weather Bureau 
is for above normal temperatures for 
most of the country—a line running 
from the Canadian Border through the 
middle of the state of Utah to Mexico, 
east through the middle of Texas and 
out to the Atlantic Ocean including most 
of the state of Missouri, all of Indiana, 
Ohio, and Maryland and_ everything 
above that line. Much above average 
temperatures are called for in most of 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Northern Illinois, 
Indiana and the entire state of New 
York. Another area taking in all of the 
state of Colorado, the Southeastern por- 
tion of Wyoming, the western part of 
Nebraska, South Dakota will also have 
much above normal temperatures. West- 
ern Washington and Oregon are expected 
to have much below average tempera- 
tures and this also includes the north- 
eastern part of California. The rest of 
the northwest area and California is ex- 
pected to be below normal. The south- 
eastern part of the country also is ex- 
pected to be below normal with southern 
Georgia and Northern Florida much 
below. 


Most of that same important canning 
area which is expected to have above 
and much above average temperatures 
for Mid-July to Mid-August is expected 
to have light rainfall. California also is 
expected to have light rainfall with most 
of the northwest and extending over into 
northwestern Minnesota having heavy 
rainfall. The southeastern part of the 
United States is expected to have heavy 
rainfall. Other states including most of 
Minnesota, southern Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and the Tri-State area are expected to 
have moderate rainfall, which is near 
normal. At any rate adding it all up the 
outlook for the weather to the middle of 
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August doesn’t look particularly favor- 
able to the development of crops. 

Much is being made of the good look- 
ing corn crop and at this writing it still 
does look good, but if it continues hot 
and dry as predicted that crop may be 
expected to go down hill from here on in. 

CALIFORNIA TOMATO CARRY- 
OVER—Carryover stocks of canned to- 
matoes and tomato products held by 
California canners as of July 1 were an- 
nounced July 16 by the Canners League 
of California. The League reported that 
carryover stocks of canned tomatoes 
totaled 567,100 actual cases compared 
with 2,281,416 cases July 1, 1954. Stocks 
of tomato products with the 1954 figure 
in parenthesis were reported as follows: 
tomato juice 2,050,146 (3-375,688); cat- 


sup 943,657 (2,169,551); Chili sauce 
108,829 (386,053); tomato sauce and or 
hot sauce 335,901 (1,202,422); puree 


56,489 (439,923); paste 303,487 (1,062,- 
571); other tomato products 44,744 (114,- 
661). Mildly speaking the stock posi- 
tion of the California tomato canning in- 
dustry, as a new pack begins, is consid- 
erably stronger than a year ago. 

The National Canners Association has 
reported the July 1 carryover of tomato 
catsup for the country as a whole at 2,- 
699,457 cases or somewhat less than % 
of the 5,690,591 cases carried over last 
July 1. Shipments for the year totaled 
21% million cases compared with 19.9 


million cases the prior season. The asso- 
ciation reports a carryover of tomato 
chili sauce for the country at 435,941 
cases compared with 884,073 cases. Sea- 
son shipments this year totaled 2.4 mil- 
lion cases compared with 2.5 million 
cases last season. 

As we go to press Friday morning 
more NCA reports for the whole coun- 
try—July 1 carryovers, 1954 in paren- 
thesis: tomatoes 2,876,181 (4,213,968); 
tomato juice 5,405,065 (10,112,998); chili 
sauce 435,941 (884,073); RSP cherries 
124,814 (166,710). 


APPLES AND SAUCE—N.C.A. also 
reports July 1 stocks of canned apples 
and sauce. July 1 sauce stocks, accord- 
ing to the Association, totaled 3.2 mil- 
lion cases compared with 1 million cases 
last July 1. For the 11 months August 1 
to July 1 shipments have totaled 12.6 
million cases compared with 10.4 million 
cases same period last year. Shipments 
during the month of June at 1.3 million 
cases, just about doubled the 655,000 
cases shipped last June. 

Stocks of canned apples on July 1 
totaled 1.3 million cases compared with 
248,706 cases last July 1. Shipments 
August 1 to July 1 totaled 3.6 million 
cases compared with 2.9 million cases 
same period last year. 

N.C.A. also reports carryover stocks 
of canned pumpkin and squash as of July 
1 at 195,055 cases compared with 1,358,- 
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FINE LABELS 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


GAMSE LITHOGRAPHING CO., INC. 


GAMSE BLDG., BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


Portsmouth 
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TOMATO 
HAMPERS 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


952 cases last July 1. Shipments for the 
season just ended totaled 3 million cases 
compared with 2.5 million cases last 
season. 


GULF SHRIMP—Except for a three 
week spurt in June the Gulf shrimp pack 
has dragged through May and July. With 
Coastal waters closed, bulk of current 
production is in mediums and large. 
Small shrimp are in short supply and 
very little will be packed during July, 
as they are not caught in the deep 
waters. Jumbo are also in short supply 
and the fresh market is bidding high. 
Prospects for the fall pack which begins 
on Monday, August 8, are still a matter 
of speculation but with the tight supply 
situation there wlil be no carryover in- 
ventory problems. 


V.A. WANTS — Veterans Administra- 
tion has bids out for a total of 55,000 
cases of extra standard No. 10 tomatoes, 
25,000 cases of choice No. 10 bartlett 
pears, packed in heavy syrup and 7,625 
cases of 303 choice dietetic bartlett pears 
packed in water, also 15,084 cases of 
choice No. 10 fruit cocktail packed in 
heavy syrup. Deliveries are for Somerville, 
New Jersey; Wilmington, California, and 
Hines, Illinois, in September, October, 
December and January. Bids on the to- 
matoes will be open August 16, on the 
pears and fruit cocktail on August 17 at 
the Veterans Administration Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


5/8 Tomato Field Hamper 


Our 5/8 Tomato Field Hampers 
are made of selected hardwoods 
for added durability and long 
life. Supplied with Plastex or 
Cellu-san treatment if desired. 


Write or phone for full information 


Phone EXport 7-0744 Virginia 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Interest Improved But Buyers Holding Off— 
Outlook For Firm Market—Tomatoes Open 
Weak — Sales Pressure In Beans — Peas 
Strong—Heavy Demand For Citrus Juices— 
Trade Awaits Peach Prices — Apple Sauce 
Steady — Tuna Undertone Strengthens — 
Strong Sardine Market In Making—Tight 
Spots In Shrimp. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., July 21, 1955 


THE SITUATION—Trade interest im- 
proved somewhat as new prices covering 
1955 packs came on the market. How- 
ever outside of curiosity, there was no 
important follow through in buying. 


TOMATOES—Hot weather considered 
ideal for tomato plants in the Eastern 
area is expected to greatly increase the 
production and bring about large deliv- 
eries to canneries. The market is rather 
weak at the moment, reflecting this con- 
dition. Offerings are reported on the 
basis of $1.10 for standard 303s, 85c for 
1s, $1.90 for 2%s and $6.75 for 10s, f.o.b. 
factory. 

Meanwhile, the demand from the New 
York area is very limited. However, 
there were advices that buying from out- 
side points was very good, especially at 
the lower price levels. 


STRING BEANS — There is an easy 
market and the pressure to sell from 
practically all sections in the Eastern 
trade zone is rather heavy. Hot weather 
caused some crop deterioration and prob- 
ably will cut down the size of the new 
pack. However, the carryover is expected 
to be large and this accounts for the 
market unsettlement. There is nothing 
but a routine demand in this territory. 
The little business developing is passing 
on the basis of $1.00 per doz for cut 
string beans, low standard 303s, f.0o.b. 
cannery. 


PEAS — While the market was un- 
changed the general price position was 
one of steadiness. Buying from outside 
points has been quite good and Maryland 
and Pennsylvania canners are under- 
stood to have booked fairly good quan- 
tities. This market was aided by a well 
balanced supply and demand position, 
with the carryover the smallest in some 
time. Estimates are that many buyers 
have not covered their needs except for 
prompt or nearby shipment and that 
further fairly good quantities will be 
needed to meet the normal trade wants. 

Some canners quoted $1.10 to $1.15 per 
doz. for standard ungraded Alaska, 303s, 
f.o.b. Maryland and Pennsylvania ship- 
ping points, but the general market is 
$1.20. Strong markets were reported 
from New York State, the Mid-West and 
the Northwest. 
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CITRUS JUICES—One large Florida 
canner withdrew offerings on orange and 
blended juices, on 2s and 46 oz. and 
offered only 10s, f.o.b. cannery. These 
were quoted at $5.25 for orange juice, 
and $4.70 for blended juices, sweetened 
and unsweetened, f.o.b. shipping point. 
For grapefruit juice the only schedule 
noted on 46 oz. was $1.70 for sweetened. 
For 2s, the asking level was 80c and 
$3.55 for 10s, both sweetened and un- 
sweetened, f.o.b. cannery. On tangerine 
juice the only offering was 2s at 85c per 
doz., cannery. There has been an excep- 
tionally heavy demand for these stocks 
as a result of the current heat wave in 
many sections of the country. A leading 
seller explaining the withdrawal action 
on many items said “Our supply is not 
just sufficient to permit us to continue 
to quote.” 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—No quota- 
tions have come on the market as yet on 
cling peaches, covering the 1955 packs. 
The trade is waiting this development 
and the opinion is that the basis will be 
decidedly firm, reflecting the small stocks 
in canners hands left unsold from the 
1954 production, the limited shelf stocks 
especially of 2%s in practically all the 
important retail outlets, the higher pro- 
duction costs and the expectations that 
the demand will be heavy, at least during 
the first quarter of the new year. 

California canners have rejected the 
proposed price for pears set by growers 
and as a result there will be necessary 
further meetings between all hands in- 
volved in the hope that a settlement can 
be reached. The asking price by growers 
was $2.50 a ton above the level of a year 
ago, despite the larger crop prospects. 

Canners have also rejected the grower 
asking price of $80.00 per ton on Elberta 
peaches. 

California sweet cherry position re- 
mains uneasy owing to the sharp price 
competition offered from the Northwest. 


APPLESAUCE—Not much change de- 
veloped in this market, except that the 
price position was steady and that some 
business was closed at current asking 
levels. For 303s, Eastern cannery zones 
the market ranged from $1.25 to $1.40 
per doz. 303s, f.o.b. for fancy qualities. 
Michigan canners were reported on the 
basis of $1.35 and California around 
$1.50 also 303s, f.o.b. per doz. shipping 
point. 


TUNA FISH—Reports from the West 
Coast stated that domestic tuna pro- 
cessors were meeting with a better call 
for solid pack white meat and while did 
not change the sales basis, the stock 
position was tightening. Reasons for the 
change in sentiment were advanced as 
the result of small inventory holdings on 
the part of many chain and wholesaler 
outlets, smaller sales pressure from im- 
ported qualities and the reduced stocks 
on the West Coast. 


MAINE SARDINES—A strong mar- 
ket position appears to be in the making. 


The total maine pack to July 9 was 397,- 
938 cases as compared with 1,474,000 
cases for the same period a year ago. 
Fish are still very scarce along the en- 
tire Maine cost and less than half of the 
State’s 43 plants are reported as operat- 
ing. Meanwhile, there is an increased 
call for the fish in consigned markets 
and most of this business is passing on 
the basis of $6.50 per case, f.o.b. Maine 
packing points for keyless quarters. 


LOBSTER—An upturn in the demand 
for Canadian packs was reported and the 
market was quite firm at $8.00 per doz., 
for halves, delivered this market. Sup- 
plies here are reported as light. 


SHRIMP—Tight spot stocks are re- 
ported and canners are said to be in no 
position to ship freely from the Gulf. 
Most sellers are asking from $3.60 to 
$3.65 and even higher for medium, 5 oz., 
per doz., either inspected or uninspected, 
f.o.b. Gulf Coast cannery. 


BIRDS EYE 


(Continued from page 7) 
FLEXIBLE MATERIALS 


Packaging materials must have their 
share of flexibility, too. Quite frequently, 
several products are packed in the same 
size and style of unprinted carton, and 
a rotogravure printed waxed overwrap 
is used to identify the product. These 
same waxed overwraps are frequently 
designed to fit two or three carton sizes, 
and are made even more flexible by em- 
ploying a layout that will work inter- 
changeably on the different makes and 
models of wrapping machines encoun- 
tered from plant to plant. Overwrap 
inventory control is thereby simplified 
and the necessity of rewinding rolls of 
overwraps is overcome. 


There are several ever present prob- 
lems in Birds Eye packaging. One of 
the biggest is the reduced seal strength 
of our waxed overwraps at froster plate 
temperature (—28°F.). A wax formula 
for coating overwraps that will yield a 
completely satisfactory fibre tearing 
bond at these low temperatures has yet 
to be identified. And the problem of 
water and its effects on carton board 
stiffness is always with us. As nearly all 
products are packed wet, Birds Eye must 
constantly guard against water absorp- 
tion and softening of the carton board. 


The Birds Eye packaging story, then, 
contains more than the usual axioms for 
good packaging’ practice. For successful 
operations when the harvest seasons are 
in full swing, Birds Eye must supple- 
ment universally desirable packaging 
features. To low-cost material, high 
line-speeds and efficiencies, good product 
weight control, and low packaging ma- 
terial spoilage, full measures of pack- 
aging equipment and material reliability 
and flexibility must be added. 
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‘Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 5.00 
Mammoth 4.90 
Large 4.85 
Gr. & Wh., Tips, Colossal............ 4.35 
Ungraded 3.65 
No. 10 Cut Spears............ 16.00-16.50 
Pic., all Gr., 3.30 
N. J., Fey. All Gr. No. 300 
Mammoth Spears 4.10 
Large Spears -95-4.00 
Mid-W., Fey All Gr. Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz 1.65 
No. 1 Pic 1.774% 
No. 300 2.30 
No. 10 16.00 
REANS, SrrinuLess, (Knees 
M \RYLAND 
No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Fey., 3 sv., Cut, No. 3038............. 1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., & 02, ....00 -90-.95 
No. 303 1.15-1.25 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 303.......... 1.00-1.05 
1.70-1.75 
No. 10 5.50-6.25 
New York & Pa. 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 308....2.50-2.75 
3 sv. 2.35 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308....1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.25 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, No. 303......1.30-1.40 
No. 10 7.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Fey., 3 sv., cut, wax, 
1.55-1.66 
No. 10 8.75 
WISCONSIN 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 308......2.30 
No. 10 13.50-13.75 
8 sv., No. 303 2.00 
No. 10 12.25-12.50 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......1.40-1.55 
No. 10 7.75 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., NO. 1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........ 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
1.10-1.15 
No. 10 5.00-5.75 
Wax, Cut, Fey., 3 sv.........000 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
4 sv. 1.45-1.50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv 1.35-1.40 
5 sv. 1,.25-1.30 
N.W. Blue Lake 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303............ 2.40 
No. 10 13.00 
3 sv., No. 303 2.25 
No. 10 12.50 
Vertical, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......2.45 
4 sv., No. 303 2.32% 
Cut, Fey., 8 sv., No. 308......c..000 1.90 
No. 10 10.50 
No. 10 9.35 
No. 10 8.35 
No. 10 7.35-8.15 
Ozarks, Std. Cut, Gr. 303’s..1.00-1.05 


Texas, Std., Cut, No. 303.. 


No. 10 5.50 
BEANS, LIMA 

MIDWEST 

Fey. Tiny Gr., No. 303........ 2.00-2.30 
Sm. Gr., No. 303 2.00 
No. 10 12.00 

Fey. Gr. & Wh., No. 3038.......cc00000 1.60 
No. 10 9.50 

TrI-STATES 

Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308......2.40-2.45 
Small 1.95 
Medium 1.75 


Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 308......1.35 
BEETS 


Md., Fey. cut, Diced 303s....1.00-1.05 


Fey., Sliced No. 


WISCONSIN 
No. 303 1,.15-1.20 
-90-1.00 
No. 10 4.75-5.00 
No. 10 5.00 
N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 308s..1.05-1.10 
Sliced 303s 1.25 
Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 303.......... 1.05 
No. 10 5.25 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 
Md., Fey., Diced, No. 308.......... 1.00 
No. 10 5.50 
MARYLAND 


W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 8 02... .90-.95 


No. 303 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
1.15-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
Shee Fey... No. 50 
Wire, 


C.S. Gold, Fey., No. 308......1.25-1.35 


No. 10 7.75-8.25 
Ex. Std., 15-1.20 
No, 10 
No. 10 5.75-6.50 
Fey., W.K. Gold., 
1.25-1.27% 
No. 10 7.00-8.00 
No. 10 6.00-7.00 
Std., No. 303 out 
C.S., Gold., Fey., No. 303..1.25-1.321%4 
No. 10 7.25-8.25 
No. 10 6.00-7.00 
*Std., No. 303 out 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 02z..... -85-.90 
1.25-1.32% 
No. 10 7.75 
1.2714-1.4214 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
PEAS (New Pack) 
Maryland Alaskas 
Fey., NO. SOB 2.05-2.15 
11.50-12.00 
Fey., 8 sv., No. 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 303........ 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
3 sv., No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
4 sv., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., 3 sv., No. 303 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 6.75 
Ungraded, No. 308........... 1.10-1.20 
No. 10 6.65 
Maryland Sweets 
Fey., NO. 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., Ung., No. 308........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ung., No. 308......... 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
Midwest Alaskas 
No. 10 13.50 
2 sv., No. 303 2.20 
No. 10 12.25 
3 sv., No. 303 1.70 
No. 10 9.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 808.........cc.000 1.45 
No. 10 8.25 
4 TR 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.25 
Std., 4 sv., No. 303. 1.25 
No. 10 6.75 
Midwest Sweets 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 8.25 
5 sv., No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 7.75 
Ungraded, No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 8.25 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. & Ung., No. 303..1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
5 sv., No. 303 1.30 
No. 10 7.25 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


PUMPKIN 

Midwest, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.00 
(nom.) 5.15 

SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 303.... .92%4-.95 
1.00-1.07% 
No. 2% 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 4.20-4.40 

-90-.95 
1.15-1.30 
No. 10 3.90-4.25 

Texas, No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 6.15 

SPINACH 

Tri-State, Fey., 8 02. .80 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 2% 1.80-1.85 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 

Ozark, Fey., No. 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 5.25-5.50 

Calif., Fey., 8 -8214-.921%4 
1.1214-1.25 
No. 2% 1.55-1.80 
No. 10 4.60-5.50 

TOMATOES 

No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 2% 1.90 
No. 10 6.75 

New Yorn, Fey., Wh., 

No. 2 2.50 

7521.80 
No, 10 8.50-8.75 

INDIANA, Ex. Std., No. 1............ 1.15 

Std., No. 1 1.05 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303..1.60-1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.45-2.50 
No. 10 9.75 

No. 2% 2.15-2.25 

Std., No. 303 1.30-1.35 
No. 2% 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 

No. 10 6.50 

TOMATO CATSUP 

No. 10 — 

Ind., Fey. Nom. 

Ex. Std., 14 02. (NOM.) .......c0c0000 1.70 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case} 

Ni 
No. 10 (per doz.)...... “a 

Md., Fey., 100/6 02. 6.00 

TOMATO PUREE ‘ 

Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 2.2.0... 1.65 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 6.50 

Md., Fey., 1.045 No. 1........ -90-.95 

FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

East, Fey., No. 1.25-1.40 
No. 10 6.85 

Calif. (gravensteins) 

No. 10 9.50 
N.Y. Apples, fey., sl., No. 10....10.25 
Mid-West Apple Juice, 46 oz.....2.70 
APRICOTS 

No. 393 2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 3.50-3.60 
No. 10 12.00 

Choice, 8 oz 1.20-1.25 
No. 303 2.00-2.10 

2.95 
11.00-11.50 
9.85-10.10 
CHERRIES (New Pack) 

R.S.P., Water, No. 1.85 
No. 2 2.10 
No. 10 10.25 

Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%M.......... 4.20 

Choice, 8 oz 1.50 
No. 303 2.60 
No. 2% 4.00 
No. 10 15.00 

Std., No. 2% 4.00 

Northwest, R.A., Ch., 8 02...........1.40 
No. 303 2.4214 
No. 2% 3.95 
No. 10 13.90 


COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.20-2.25 
No. 2% 3.45-3.521%4 
No. 10 12.75-13.00 
Choice, No. 303 2.20 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 12.25 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., 
NO. 808 8001 
No. 2% 2.90-3.00 
10.40-10.60 
Choice, No. 808 1.75-1.80 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 9.60-9.85 
Std., No. 303 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 9.75-9.00 
Elberta, Fey., No. 2%.......... 3.35-3.66 
Choice, No. 2% 3.00 
PEARS 
Calif., Choice, No. 303........2.20-2.25 
No. 2% 3.50 
No. 10 12.65 . 
Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.10-3.15 
11.75-12.00 
N. W. Bartletts, No. 244, Fey...3.85 
Choice 3.50 
Standard 3.15 
No. 10, Fey. 13.50 
Choice 12.65 
Standard 11.55 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.10 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
10.10-10.45 
Choice, Sl., No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2................ 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
10.60-10.80 
PRUNE PLUMS 
N.W., Choice, No. 2.25 
No. 10 7.75 
1.55 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.75 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 1.00-1.05 
46 oz. 2.25-2.30 
No. 10 4.70 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 80 
46 oz. 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 3.55-3.75 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 1.15-1.25 
46 oz. 2.50-2.65 
No. 10 5.25 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.00 
46 oz. 2.12% 
No. 10 4.40 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.30-2.50 
N. & Pa., Fey., No. 2.........0 1.20 
46 oz. 2.50-2.60 
46 oz. 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 4.50 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 4.75 
FISH 
SALMON—PErR CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T.......... 28.00-29.00 
16.00-17.00 
P.S. Sockeye, No. 1T ...... 27.00-28.00 
14’s 17.00-17.50 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 (nom.) 24.00-25.00 
Chum, Tall, No. 17.00 
9.50-10.00 


SARDINES—PEr CasE 
Maine, Oil Keyless..............0 6.50 
Calif., Ovals 48/1’s per case..7.00-7.50 
CASE 


Fey., White Meat, 14’s......12.50-14.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......11.50-12.00 
Std., Light Meat................10.50-11.00 
Chunks 9.75-10.25 
Grated 8.00-8.50 


‘ 
_ 
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RATES, per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Address al! numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
Street. Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view (West) Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Wire us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—New-Used Canning and Frozen Food Processing 
Machinery. Advise your requirements. Send list machinery you 
have to sell. Otto W. Cuyler, Webster, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—(3) 50 gal. St. St. Jacketed Tilt Kettles; (6) 80 
gal. Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles with Scraper Agitators; 
(30) Stainless Steel Tanks from 40 gal. to 10,500 gal. sizes; (8) 
Copper Tanks 1723 gal. to 2800 gal. sizes, from closed distillery; 
(20) Welded Steel Tanks with Lastiglas or Mammut Lining 
from closed breweries; Fitzpatrick Stainless Steel Comminuting 
Machines, Models D, D6 & F. Perry Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 
6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One Angelus Closing Machine #29P set for 
#2 cans; one 60 HP HRT Brick Set Boiler will trade for 30 HP 
Upright or Scotch Marine Boiler. Adv. 55191, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Robins No. 2 Washer & Soak Tank; Farquhar 
Sorting and Trimming Table; 2 Ayars Niagara Tomato Wash- 
ers; Langsenkamp Juice Extractor Model 1650 S-A with 5 HP 
Motor (new); FMC Juice Extractor Model 75; FMC Tomato 
Chopper & Pump Model M C 122 with 10 HP Motor (new); 
FMC 4 Unit Pasteurizer with Taylor Controls; Ayars 24 pocket 
Juice Filler SS, set for 2’s & 46 oz. Cans; Spinner Cooler (Am. 
Mach. Co.) 82’ long. W. B. Osgood, 4100 Roland Ave., Baltimore 
11, Md. Phone CHesapeake 3-6506. 


FOR SALE—50 HP Clayton ‘Steam Generator. Used very 
little, $1500. Contact: Reuben Sclar, Woodbine, Md. Phone: 
Sykesville 585. 

FOR SALE—1,000 gal. Hot Water Tank with copper coil, $500. 
Contact: Reuben Sclar, Woodbine, Md. Phone Sykesville 585. 


FOR SALE—Fruit Press. No. 1 Farquhar Hydraulic Fruit 
Press 42” x 52” x 11%” high stainless steel Tank. 36” x 36” 
Press Racks. Motor drive. Good condition. $1100.00. Located 
Philadelphia, Penna. Offered as is, where is, subject to prior 
sale. Adv. 55201, The Canning Trade. 

YOUR EQUIPMENT DOLLAR buys more right now! Let 
FMC quote you from the biggest stock in the Food Equipment 
Industry. What do you need? Free engineering suggestions 
offered! A square city block, filled with choice equipment. Park 
right on our premises. Fred R. Firstenberg, Pres., First 
Machinery Corp., 209-289 Tenth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Retort 40 x 72; 2 Tomato Washers; Canco Can 
Closing Machine 006; Kyler Adjust. Can Labeler; FMC Peerless 
Exhauster 7A; Overflow Pickle Briner; IBM Punch Clock; Kyler 
Boxers for No. 24%s and 2s; 2 Portable Mixers. Original Can- 
ning Co., 491 Dumont Ave., Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—To Buy: 1 Chisholm-Ryder No. 5 Green Bean 
Pre-Grader; 1 Chisholm-Ryder No. 4 Green Bean Pre-Grader; 1 
Chisholm-Ryder Nubbin Grader. Must be in good condition; 
give age, serial number, bottom price. Alamo Products Co., 
Alamo, Tex. 


WANTED—One (1) CRCO Single Green Bean Grader No. 3 
grader Cylinder, 1812/64 inches opening; Two (2) 334CR, P7, 
P10 or P4 Continental Closing Machines equipped with 303 
turret type change parts; Two (2) 303 Hand Pack Fillers; Two 
(2) 150 gallon stainless Steam Jacketed Kettles; Three (3) 
Lightning Mixers. Harlingen Canning Co., P.O. Box 31, Har- 
lingen, Tex. 


WANTED—Perforated 4 tier Retort Crates for use in 42 x 72 
Retorts. Advise price and condition. Buckeye Canning Co., 
Weston, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—By container manufacturer young man with B. S. 
in Chemistry, Chemical Engineering or Food Technology for 
customer research and quality control work. Higher degrees 
while acceptable not necessary. Experience in container manu- 
facture, cannery, or related work helpful. Adv. 55194, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ENGINEERING SERVICE—Realize the full efficiency of your 
plant operation. Plant layout, Preventative Maintenance, Equip- 
ment Recommendations, Machinery Design, Quality Control 
Analysis. Efficiency through engineering. Connie Staffa, Food 
Processors Engineering Service, Manor Road, Glen Arm, Md. 


COMPLETE BEDDING OUTFITS—For Rent or Sale to house 
extra laborers. Interstate Bedding Co., 1621 W. Carroll Ave., 
Chicago 12, Ill. Tel. CHesapeake 3-4660. 


VINER APRON SPECIALISTS—AIll types of Viner Aprons; 
endless, lacing slat, and zipper. Curtain, undercarrier and other 
canvas needs. Nationwide service. Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., 
123 Delancey St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—To buy job lots of canned foods, all sizes. Schmidt 
Wholesale Grocery, 818 Banklick St., Covington, Ky. 


AT YOUR SERVICE—We buy job lots, distressed and salv- 
age canned foods of all sizes. Adv. 55174, The Canning Trade. 


LULING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Industrial Depart- 
ment, wishes to contact experienced plant owner-operator who 
would be interested in locating food processing plant in Luling. 
Details as to labor, fuel, power, water and locations and products 
available for processing gladly furnished. Luling Chamber of 
Commerce, Luling, Tex. 


FOR SALE—Busses. 1947 Dodges and Fords. Your choice 
$400. In excellent condition. Contact: Reuben Sclar, Woodbine, 
Md. Phone: Sykesville 585. 


WANTED—Bvuyers of straight frozen Strawberry Juice. We 
have both Marshall Juice and Juice from nearby Strawberries, 


unsugared. Prices on request. Tenser & Phipps, Commonwealth 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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EDITORIAL 


(Continued from Page 5) 


ness by making them big. As Mr. Sorensen said about canners 
brands, surely every business cannot be big business. Without 
having had the experience, we might add, that in theory at 
least there might not be too much difference between working 
for a voluntary chain, or managing a store for a corporate 
chain, or operating a cannery for private label buyers. (That 
statement could well stir up a storm.) Then too, it might be 
better to be solvent that way than insolvent and independent. 

Mr. Harb’s remark, “A small businessman must want to 
grow big”, applies principally to young men or at least to 
youngminded men. It is no secret that there are many men in 
business today, including the canning business, who are not only 
not young but not young minded. At the same time the truth 
of those remarks cannot be denied; all of which means one 
thing to you Pop—if the cap fits—turn your business over to 
your son, or at least give him a strong hand in management. 

Then we come to that matter of “teamwork”. The Canning 
Industry is famous for its rugged individualism. It has an ex- 
tremely poor reputation for teamwork. At least the type of 
teamwork that necessitates sacrificing some of that rugged 
individualism. Many of its individual stars are more famous 
than football stars. 

Last but not least it becomes apparent that:the industry will 
in the future deal more and more with larger and larger indi- 
vidual buyers. (Group Buying, see Heinz’ Statement to Stock- 
holders, page 6.) If the canner is to deal with these mass 
buyers, he must, in order to survive, meet them on equal terms. 
Only way to do that is to grow big or unite with others to 
attain the same objective. 


SMILE AWHILE—— 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 


Contributions Welcomed 


WHOA! 


Officer: Say, do you realize you were going 65 miles 
an hour? 

Sweet Thing: Sixty-five. Don’t be silly, officer. I 
couldn’t have been going over 30 at the most. In 
fact I don’t think I was going more than 25. 

Officer: Well, maybe you’re right. Ill just tear this 
thing up and give you a ticket for parking. 


Two snowy-haired old ladies, jouncing along in an 
antiquated car through the city, made an illegal turn. 
The traffic cop had to blow his whistle vigorously and 
repeatedly before they came to a stop. “Didn’t you 
hear my whistle, lady?” he asked. 

Wide-eyed and innocent, the little lady looked at him. 
“Yes, indeed,” she said, “but I never flirt while 
driving.” 


A visitor at the Capitol was accompanied by his 
small son. The little boy watched from the gallery 
when the House came to order. 

“Why did the minister pray for all those men, Pop?” 

“He didn’t. He looked them over and prayed for the 
country.” 
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CASE 
| PACKER 


Model R1 


Russell's Case Packers are the most simple ond vogged 
machines available. A full case with a single stroke. 
Improve your labeling with these high speed case 
packers, labeling interruptions are held to a minimum. 
Fast Change-over. Only a few seconds are required 
to change from one size can to another, within range 
of machine. Write for Prices and Circular. 


DIXIE-WAY MACHINE CO. 
LAKELAND - Box 462 - 


FLORIDA 


The 
EASTERN BOX CQO. 


Manufacturers of 


QUALITY 
Corrugated and Solid Fibre 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
Domestic — Export — Weather proof 


Phone: Wagner's Point 
CUrtis 7-0270 


BALTIMORE 26, MD. 


FOR LONG LIFE - USE THE BEST 


Plastex or Cellu-San Treated 
Prices Upon Request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO Phone 2621 NORTH CAROLINA 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-Way Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
duntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Sinclair Scott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), LUG, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
f. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-Way Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-Way Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A XK. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
fF. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-Way Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
duntliey Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 

CLOCKS, Process Time. 

Thisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
ood Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

COILS, Cooking. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Thisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
*, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-Way Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-Way Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-Way Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
serlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-Way Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Sinclair Scott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-Way Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-Way Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-‘Vay Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamiltcn Copper & Brass Works, Cincinnati, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-Way Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PEELING MACHINES, Vegetable. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STEAM BOXES, Seafoods, Vegetables, etc. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-Way Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp. Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Cincinnati, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-Way Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III, 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Urschel Laboratories Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


COMMINUTING MACHINES. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair Scott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ae. Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
4. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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